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FORMER ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN GERMANY. 

BY SIDNEY WHITMAN. 



The influence of England and English ideas has been a 
potent factor in Germany. Indeed, it were impossible within the 
space at my disposal to give more than a short summary, a bare 
reference to certain names and phases of thought, many of which 
might well, each by itself, form the theme of a separate work 
devoted to the subject. 

The rise of the German Empire and its self-assertive, though 
strictly peaceful, character, have somewhat dimmed the memory 
of those times in which foreign, and particularly English, political 
influence was very powerful in that country. England and Eng- 
lish policy played a great part in the affairs of Germany during 
the eighteenth and well into the nineteenth century. England al- 
lied herself with Prussia during the Seven Years' War, in which 
the Landgrave of Hesse also took a share, not as an independent 
German potentate, but as the ally of England. In fact, so heavy 
was the hand of England in German affairs that the death of 
George the Second, and the consequent desertion of Frederick 
the Great by England, brought that monarch to the verge of ruin. 
From this he was only saved by the simultaneous change of 
Russia, till then his most powerful enemy, into a friend, in con- 
sequence of the death of the Empress Elizabeth and the accession 
to the Russian throne of Frederick's great admirer, the Emperor 
Peter the Third. 

Few people realize to-day that, during a period of one hun- 
dred and twenty-three years (1714-1837), a good slice of North 
Germany — part of Prussia to-day — was, by virtue of the personal 
union of the Electorate of Hanover with the English Crown, as 
much a dependance of Great Britain as any Swiss villa is the 
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dependance of the principal hotel of the place. The business 
manager, as well as the proprietor, resided in the larger centre — 
London. In those days, the Hanoverian Ambassador in London 
was practically the ruler of a German sovereign principality. 
The interests of Hanover were naturally subordinated to those of 
Great Britain, whose wars and general policy became in due 
course those of her Continental dependency. That this state of 
things was sometimes fraught with inconvenient consequences to 
British home interests, and that the Hanoverian incubus was 
more often cursed than blessed in Parliament and Palace, may 
readily be believed. On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
about the ruinous results of this personal union to the Hanover- 
ians themselves. Witness the disastrous campaign in the Nether- 
lands (Battle of Hastenbeck, 1757), the ignominous Convention 
of Kloster Zeven; and, later on, during the Napoleonic War, the 
invasion of Hanover, French occupation, extortionate contribu- 
tions — ending with the incorporation of the Electorate into 
Napoleon's creation, the Kingdom of Westphalia. However, 
even here it is only fair to assume that, had Hanover been totally 
disconnected with the British Crown, forming a purely German 
sovereign part of the shadowy German Empire, her lot would in 
all probability have been hardly more enviable. On the other 
hand, there was a certain sentimental satisfaction in belonging to 
a World-Empire, the victorious sway of which, during the reign 
of George the Second, embraced in the East the almost mythical 
plains of India, and in the West reached from the Gulf of Si, 
Lawrence to Virginia and the Mississippi. 

But the political ascendancy of England on the Continent is 
seen in its most potent form during the closing scenes of the 
European coalition against the First Napoleon. At the Congress 
of Vienna, England and Russia had the last word in the division 
of the spoil of the victors. Owing to the dominant position of 
England, the fact that a large majority of the troops engaged, 
under Wellington, in the decisive battle of Waterloo, were not 
English, did not attract attention, and in course of time has 
entirely lapsed out of the memory of after generations. 

In 1815, the English Prince Regent, in addition to being lord 
of Hanover, as guardian of the young Duke of Brunswick, whose 
father fell at Quatre-Bras, was virtual ruler of the Duchy of 
Brunswick as well. Nor must it be supposed that this dominant 
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position of England was resented as an intrusion; rather the 
contrary. Hitherto, the different, conflicting German interests 
had eagerly sought English support of their rival pretensions. 
And if such a state of things was not resented in days when poets 
still asked in vain whether there was such a thing as a German 
Fatherland, it is easy to understand that English statesmen, as 
well as the English people at large, were long accustomed to look 
upon Germany as little better than a big allied Protectorate, in 
which England had a dominating voice. No wonder that they 
found some difficulty in relinquishing this conception when, later 
on, German unity came to alter the dependent conditions of the 
past. 

And if Germany to-day resents the slightest sign of English 
influence upon her political action, as an encroachment savoring 
of past tutelage, it is only fair to bear in mind that English 
statesmen have a record of tradition to look back upon which 
extends over a period four times longer than the existence of the 
present German Empire, and that during the whole of that time 
England was a bona fide and most influential German power. 
Also, in Germany itself, and notably in Hanover, there has always 
been a strong Anglophile party down to our own days. Even 
up to the year 1866, the officers' mess of a crack Hanoverian 
cavalry regiment, which shall be nameless, was proud of its 
affinity to similar bodies in England, and looked down with dis- 
dain upon the Spartan but dignified conditions of life which 
were customary in the Prussian service. 

But England has exercised a further influence in Germany 
of a more subtle and lasting kind than that wielded in camp or 
cabinet. Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood first 
established physiology on a scientific basis in Germany. Sir Isaac 
Newton supplied the mathematical definition of the power which 
governs the relation of the celestial bodies, as laid down by 
Copernicus and Keppler. As the discoverer of the law of gravita- 
tion, he stood alone. The adverse decision of the English Eoyal 
Society on the claims of Leibnitz to priority over Newton in 
connection with the discovery of the differential calculus, embit- 
tered the last days of the German scientist's life. 

The influence of the English Deists upon Eationalism in 
Germany is one of the most striking features of intellectual devel- 
opment in Europe during the eighteenth century. The conten- 
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tion of llobbes, that the Church should have no share in shaping 
the political world, stiffened the backs of those Germans who 
were eager for emancipation from every form of clerical tutelage 
in the state. He, as well as John Locke, remained one of the 
most notable pillars of German empiric thought throughout das 
Zeitalter der deutschen Aufkldrung. 

About the time (1776-84) in which a German prince, the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel — to his everlasting shame — was selling 
22,000 of his subjects to England, to fight her battles in America, 
for a cash payment of 21,276,778 thalers* (over three million 
pounds, sterling), the Prussian Government was paying the trav- 
elling expenses of eager German students to go to Konigsberg to 
hear Immanuel Kant discourse, inter alia, upon Newton, Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, Berkeley, and other eminent Englishmen. 

The German University cathedrae — not only that of Konigs- 
berg — were deeply imbued with English thought, whilst almost all 
the German Courts, that of Frederick the Great included, were 
French in thought and diction, and the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel was engaged in the nefarious cash transaction above re- 
ferred to. England long remained to intellectual Germany much 
what Protestant Switzerland was to France, before the Eevolu- 
tion — a source of mental stimulation and instruction. Compared 
to this far-reaching English influence in Germany (and philoso- 
phy was but the concentrated, abstract form of far more widely 
distributed agencies), no foreign intellectual force of any kind, 
or of all kinds combined, has, ever since the Beformation, attained 
a similar footing in England. It is, possibly, this partiality for 
English thought which earned for Germany the doubtful distinc- 
tion of being looked upon as the land of idealists and dreamers. 

The extraordinary importance attached in Germany to English 
speculative thought is best exemplified by the fact that the 
works of the foremost English thinkers were translated and pub- 
lished in various centres of Germany during the whole of the 
eighteenth century.f Some of them before that period, such as 

♦After the battle of Jena, the then Elector of Hesse-Cassel, obliged to 
leave his country, intrusted the management of this large sum of money, 
which he had Inherited from his father, to the care of the founder of the 
house of Rothschild in Prankfort-on-the-Main. When he came back in 
1813, he made Rothschild a present of the interest which had accrued in 
the interval. Thus, a portion of this ill-gotten gain eventually found its 
way back to England, as part of Hie fortune of the Rothschild family. 

tThe relative significance of this wide permeation of English philosophic 
thought in Germany during the eighteenth century may be, perhaps, better 
understood when we remember that no complete uniform edition of Herbert 
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More, Hobbes, Locke and Newton, were current in the Latin 
tongue. For instance, over twenty distinct editions in Latin and 
German of Sir Thomas More's "Utopia" have been printed in 
different parts of Germany between 1518 and the present day. 
And, if translation was so general, it will readily be understood 
that German comment on English thought must have been 
voluminous and widespread in due proportion. 

The universal appreciation of Shakespeare in Germany may 
be summed up in the words of Paul de St. Victor : "L'Allemagne 
est Sliakespearisee: pour employer un barbarisme de Emerson, 
'II I'a reflaite a son image.' "* The German treatises dealing with 
Shakespeare may be counted by the thousand. The study of his 
plays is as much a part of general education as that of any Ger- 
man play writer; and passages from them are quoted in conversa- 
tion by the educated with the familiarity due to a home classic. 

By far the greater number of Shakespeare's works belong to 
the regular repertory of every German theatre of any standing. 
His bust or portrait or emblazoned name is to be seen wherever 
decorative work or monuments in connection with the Drama are 
to be met with. In other words, Shakespeare is one of the heroes 
of the Teuton world. 

Translations of Milton's "Paradise Lost" were published in 
Zurich in 1732, in Brunswick in 1793, and again in 1823. Oliver 
Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield" appeared in Leipzig in 1776; 
Fielding's "Tom Jones" in 1786. Laurence Sterne's "Tristram 
Shandy" is cited by German writers in the latter part of the last 
century, as familiarly as we are accustomed to cite Horace. One 
of the most extraordinary instances of British literary influence 
in Germany is supplied by Macpherson's "Songs of Ossian." Not 
only did Herder and Goethe try their hand at its translation, but 
separate and distinct German translations of the book appeared 
in 1768, 1775, 1782, 1801, 1806 and 1808. 

Coming nearer to our own time, we find a widespread famil- 
iarity with Byron, Keats and Shelley, Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer, 
and lastly Charles Dickens — some of whose books have become 
classics in Germany. The outbreak of the Franco-German War 
found Count Moltke deep in the study of "David Copperfield." 

Spencer's works exists in England. A German friend of mine, whose wife 
recently wished to present such an edition to him, was obliged to order 
it from America. 

*Les Deux Masques, Vol. III. Paul de St. Victor, Paris. 

VOL. OI.XXIII. — NO. 537. 15 
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The poetical works of Shakespeare or Byron still attract the 
attention of German translators to-day. To cite some of the most 
recent instances: Herr Otto Gildemeister, a well-known German 
Shakespearian scholar and for many years a senator of the town 
of Bremen, has published a German translation of Byron's com- 
plete works, as well as a German rendering of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets. The late Friedrieh Bodenstaedt, whose own original 
poetical works have passed through innumerable editions, also 
translated Shakespeare's Sonnets and a number of his plays. 
Shelley is still the theme of enthusiastic German biographers and 
translators at the present time. 

But infinitely more interesting than the mere enumeration 
of the names of English authors who have been translated and 
read by millions of German readers during the last two centuries, 
is the influence which some of their writings have exercised over 
the greatest of German poets and dramatists. No nation and 
no period in the world's history has produced a group of men 
of such broad cosmopolitan and humanistic sympathies as Ger- 
many possessed in Herder, Lessing, Schiller and Goethe. These 
men were entirely free from national envy and bias. The plot of 
Lessing's first dramatic essay — the tragedy of Miss Sara Sampson 
— was drawn from an English source. The charming story of 
Goethe's courtship of Fredericke Brion is interspersed by frequent 
references to the "Vicar of Wakefield." His veneration for 
Shakespeare may be summed up in his own words, that the con- 
templation of the greatness of the English bard was enough to 
discourage him from any attempt to do original work of his 
own. Goethe's familiarity with and partiality for Byron and Sir 
Walter Scott is well known. Schiller, the greatest dramatic 
genius Germany has produced, translated "Macbeth" into Ger- 
man ; also two of his own original dramatic works, "The Maid of 
Orleans" and "Maria Stuart," are taken from English history. 
German dramatists," down to the present time, have taken their 
subjects from English history and English life in many instances. 
This was before the present Emperor had bestowed his patronage 
on dramatic works dealing exclusively with the history and glori- 
fication of the House of Hohenzollern. 

To turn to a wider survey, the Peace of 1815, as already indi- 
cated, had left England as an exceedingly influential, bona fide 
German power. The extraordinary success of Great Britain, both 
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as a colonial and naval power, her military prowess in Spain and 
finally at Waterloo, had lit up a halo round the very name of 
England in the mind of Germany, which had only just issued 
from the agony of a Napoleonic nightmare prolonged through an 
entire generation. If we add to the situation the traditions in- 
herited from previous generations of British ascendancy in 
philosophy, science, and particularly in literature, it is scarcely 
surprising to learn that the English had come to be regarded by 
many people in Germany with feelings of exceptional deference. 
Hard-headed old Schopenhauer, notwithstanding his intense dis- 
like for some English institutions, notably the English Church, 
was much impressed by the individual Englishman — the fellow- 
countryman of Locke and Hobbes, both of whom he devoutly 
venerated. Schopenhauer's North German, practical spirit also 
enabled him to appreciate the commercial, the money-getting, 
aptitude of England. If I am not greatly mistaken, the great 
pessimist philosopher once expressed himself to the effect that, if 
he had had his choice, he would have preferred to have been born 
an Englishman. Many Germans of less eminence and strong 
individuality were highly flattered if they were mistaken for 
Englishmen when travelling. This flattering meprise once oc- 
curred to Prince Bismarck, as he himself related to me. As a 
young man he was travelling in a French diligence on the north- 
ern road from Paris to Holland, and sat beside the driver. The 
latter suddenly apostrophised him thus: "II y a diablement de 
vos compatriotes en France a present." 

"Comment done, mes compatriotes?" replied Bismarck. 
"Mais oui," rejoined the other. "Vous etes done Anglais?" 
The sea-borne commerce of the world was nearly a monopoly 
in English hands ; the seaport towns of North German}' — Lubeck, 
Bremen, Hamburg and Danzig — were principally visited by Eng- 
lish ships, bringing the produce of England's colonies, as well as 
endless stores of high-priced, but invariably excellent, English 
home manufactures to German shores. In these German seaport 
towns more especially, all things English, no less than Englishmen 
individually, were eagerly welcomed and regarded as types of 
excellence. The era of the "cheap and nasty" had scarcely 
dawned. In other words, the recognition of England was a 
tribute paid to exceptional capacity and a high standard of 
character. 
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The English aristocracy, after having been cut off from per- 
sonal contact with the Continent of Europe for the best part of 
a generation, made the grand tour in their luxurious carriages, 
the like of which were only to be found in the stables of royal 
personages in Germany. They were received with distinction at 
the different German Courts, where even the more middle-class 
element — the less imposing captain in the militia, for instance — ■ 
was readily accepted as first cousin to an English peer. But, one 
and all, they created an impression of English affluence, were it 
only by the elaborate cut of their clothes, representative of the 
doubtful dignity of Wealth, wherever they passed through a 
country which was still plunged in poverty. It is probable that 
the German tradition of "der reiche Engldnder" — one of whom is 
popularly represented to have killed a waiter and asked the host 
to put him down in the bill — owed its origin to those days when 
wealthy Englishmen scoured the Continent in search of pleasure 
and the excitement of travel. 

However, the prestige of England in Germany was not to rest 
for long upon the glamour of wealth or the renown of past suc- 
cessful achievement, which is so often the case in connection with 
national reputation or so-called prestige. The supremacy of 
England was shortly to be brought home to the German nation 
in a manner even more striking than before by her prowess in 
arms, in diplomacy, in the Senate, in literature, science and ab- 
stract thought. English parliamentary institutions were tacitly 
accepted as models to be recognized as supreme, and devoutly to 
be envied, if not worshipped. The forensic efforts of a Pitt or a 
Fox excited unbounded admiration among the educated in Ger- 
many. English art, strange to say, although it had attained its 
highest development in Eeynolds and Gainsborough, was un- 
known. Adam Smith's great work, "The Wealth of Nations," 
had already attracted the attention of the thinker; it had long 
been known that James Watt had solved the problem of utilizing 
steam power in manufacture — Stephenson had constructed his 
first locomotive in the year 1812. But it was only gradually that 
the practical results of all this epoch-making mass of British 
energy and ingenuity came home to the German nation at large, 
and impressed them even more with the all-round superiority of 
the Englishman. The triumph of English individualism, from 
the field of pure scientific research to that of practical mechanics, 
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engineering, etc., was complete. It produced an awe-inspiring 
effect — on a nation which even to-day bows down, sometimes ex- 
travagantly, to the academically trained and officially hall-marked 
doctor, professor and privy councillor — to witness the solution of 
great problems, in many instances by comparatively uneducated 
Englishmen who had risen from the humblest walks of life, which 
had baffled the learned of past generations in all Europe. 

In order to understand the vast nature of English intellectual 
position and influence in Germany during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, we need only glance again at the diversity 
of its character, and the number of channels through which, by 
means of the high state of efficiency and honesty of national 
education in Germany, it permeated the whole country through 
the twenty German Universities, the various scientific polyteeh- 
nica, as well as the thousands of schools of the Fatherland. In 
almost every branch of human thought and effort, we find English 
names pre-eminent and impartially put before the German stu- 
dent and pupil in that light. To mention only the greatest: in 
physiology, Harvey and Jenner*; in physics, Newton, Faraday 
and Sir Humphry Davy; in philosophy, Locke, Hobbes, Hume 
and many others; in literature, Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Sir 
Walter Scott; in political economy, Adam Smith, David Ricardo 
and Mill; in mechanics, Watt and Stephenson. Surely, never in 
history has the youth of a nation been systematically trained to 
recognize with unstinted admiration so vast an embodiment of 
foreign excellence as an incentive to emulation. Nor has the 
world, perhaps, ever witnessed so widespread a movement, free 
from depreciating envy, in the honest pursuit of the highest 
standards of truth and human knowledge, regardless of the coun- 
try from which they came. For it must be borne in mind that, 
although England was admittedly foremost, due recognition of 
the pioneers of thought in other countries has never been neg- 
lected in the German scholastic curriculum. But Germany had 
not yet become a political nation to the extent that national bias 
warps the vision to foreign excellence and degenerates into na- 
tional conceit. 

* The old story of the prophet and the difficulty of his acceptance in 
his own country is aptly illustrated in the case of Jenner, whose discovery 
of vaccination was hailed with enthusiasm in Germany. When he told a 
mend that he proposed to place the results of his experiments in vaccina- 
tion before the Royal Society, the latter dissuaded him. and begged him 
not to jeopardize the reputation he had already gained by his great wort 
on the cuckoo. 
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The effect of this general distribution of knowledge concern- 
ing the great part which England and Englishmen were playing 
in every walk of life, did not stop short at the threshold of school 
or college. The German nobility, engaged in agriculture, the 
career of arms and the service of the state in general, it is true, 
took comparatively little heed of England's great scientific and 
industrial progress. The aristocratic land owners on the shores 
of the Baltic and the German Ocean were well content to ship 
their produce to England at remunerative prices; and, at most, 
English political history and literature found diligent students 
among them. Thus we see Helmuth von Moltke, as a young 
officer, endeavoring to earn a little pocket money by the transla- 
tion of Gibbon's "Decline and Pall of the Koman Empire." On 
a summer day, young Bismarck could be seen basking in the sun 
at Sehoenhausen reading "Hamlet." But, among the German 
middle classes, the desire became general to study and visit a 
country in which so much energy was successfully devoted to 
commerce and industry. Germans in every walk of life came to 
England with a desire to learn practical lessons from what they 
saw ; and it is on record that there was much to see and to learn 
from factories, breweries, shipping yards, which were found to 
exist in England on a scale entirely unknown on the Continent. 
For, during the time in which the Germans had been engaged in 
war — that is, during the best part of the eighteenth century — 
England had shot ahead, and an entirely new class of people had 
come into being — the class of the great manufacturers. Ger- 
many's manufactures were still in the primitive stage of petty, 
so-called house industry, whereas England had already a century 
of industrial production on a large scale to her credit. This 
advantage was, naturally, visible everywhere and in everything. 
English railways, engineering enterprise, as well as post-office 
organization, were in a far more advanced and efficient state in 
those days than elsewhere. German visitors saw and noted all 
this. In fact, there can be no doubt that this close study of 
industrial England, as well as the emulation which it called forth, 
were powerful incentives toward the later developments of Ger- 
man production. The close study of English methods had also 
another and scarcely sufficiently known result, and this was its 
influence on German political thought and its share in the forma- 
tion of the German Liberal party. The English were ahead of 
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the Germans in everything. English individualism — reflected in 
politics as well as elsewhere — was the subject of general admira- 
tion. English methods were the only ones which could possibly 
show Germany the way to success. In politics, this admiration 
of English methods in due course produced a school of Patent- 
Medicine men — eager for blind imitation; whereas, in every other 
domain, the study of English effort stimulated to excel and has 
tended toward emulation and improvement. England has been 
the source of inspiration, the parent of much German original 
work in our time. 

The year 1848, with its political upheavals all over Europe, 
only tended to throw into yet stronger relief the generally ac- 
cepted superiority of English methods — notably the political sta- 
bility of the English institution of constitutional monarchy and 
parliamentary government, which the liberal elements of half 
Europe vociferously demanded for themselves. German princes 
were obliged to capitulate to the mob or fly for their lives. The 
Continent was ablaze with revolution, at the very time when 
Queen Victoria was being cheered to the echo by an enthusiastic 
crowd in front of Buckingham Palace. It was on such an occa- 
sion that Prince William of Prussia — afterward German Em- 
peror, but at that time a vilified refugee from his own country — 
stood by the side of the Queen. Although unable to forget his 
own deplorable position, he heartily congratulated her on this out- 
burst of loyalty. And it is said that Her Majesty, in her en- 
deavor to console her guest, prophetically replied that he too 
would live to be acclaimed some day in a similar manner by the 
German people. 

This scene may well mark the apogee of England's ascend- 
ancy over Germany. It marks, too, the lowest ebb in the story 
of Germany's political humiliation. Sidney Whitman. 



